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Bible Crainins in the Junior Leasue 


There is no department in Junior League 
work as vital as the Bible-teaching. It 
is not enough that our boys and girls 
Shall repeat the word simply from an 
intellectual standpoint. It must be hid 
in the heart. It is our task to present the 
Bible so attractively, that a deep love 
Shall be created for its history, its stovies, 
its psalmody, and its wonderful present- 
ation of the redemption which God has 
wrought out for man in Christ. The sub- 
ject of child-training has been given very 
careful study, especially in late years, 
by those who have felt the call of God 
to help the little ones of the kingdom. 
The following suggestions for Bible work 
have been the outgrowth of such study, 
and are practically a résumé of the work 
given us in our study of Junior work at 
our Training School, arranged and sys- 


- tematized. 


The material may be divided into four 
distinct subjects, though in presentation 


all or several will be used at the same 
time: 


First.—The framework of the Bible, its 


divisions into sections and books. 
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Second.—Teaching of Bible geography 
and biographical study. 

Third.—The study of the Word itself. 

Fourth.—The use of stories. 

We will take them up in order. 

First, the framework of the Bible. 

Number of books in the Bible, sixty-six. 

The Old Testament has thirty-nine 
books. 

The New Testament has twenty-seven 
books. 

This device is suggestive. 

Old has three letters. 

Testament has nine letters. 

Placed side by side we have thirty-nine. 

New has three letters in it. 

Testament has nine letters. 

x stands for the Greek word for Christ. 

Place three and nine with x between 
and we have 3x9 = 27 books in the New 
Testament. 

The Old and New Testaments have five 
divisicns each, so the hand may illustrate 
both. 

The thumb stands for the Pentateuch 
with five books. : 

The forefinger represents the twelve 
historical books. 


The middle finger represents the five 


hooks of poetry. 
The ring finger stands for the five major 
prophetical books. 
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The little finger represents the twelve 
rainor prophetical books, 

The New Testament hand will be as 
follows :— 

The thumb represents the four biographi- 
cal books. 

The forefinger stands for the one histori- 
cal book (Acts). 

The middle finger will represent the 
fourteen Pauline epistles. 

The ring finger will represent the seven 
general epistles. 

The little finger represents the one 
prophetical book (Revelation). 

When the children know the five divi- 
sions of the Old Testament, have strong 
drills in the names of the books in each 
division. One device is to bound books. 
The teacher or superintendent asks, 
‘‘ Bound the book of Joshua ?” 

The child answers :— 


‘* Joshua is in the historical books of the 
Old Testament. It is preceded by the 
book of Deuteronomy and followed by the 
book of Judges.” 

Another device is this : 

Have a long, thin board made, and 
Screw into it thirty-nine books, On a 
second board screw in twenty-seven books. 

Have the books of one division of the 
Bible written on card-board of one color, 
these colors varying so as to quickly 
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distinguish each section. Have holes 
punched in them so that they may be bung 
on the books. Call the roll for the different 
divisions and vary this, letting the children 
also call the roll. 

Still another device in the bookshelf. 
Have two cases, one for each Testament 
with five shelves in each case and the 
books carefully arranged on their own 
shelves in proper order. 

Our second heading is—Teaching of 
Bible Geography and Biography. 

The setting of a story cannot be passed 
over without careful attention. We want 
our boys and girls to see the surroundings 
in which Moses was brought up. Where 
Jesus walked and talked with men, where 
Paul toiled so unceasingly for the churches. 
The journey method is interesting. Begin 
in your own station and with map, picture 
and objects which you may have been able 
to procure, travel over sea and land to the 
real place about which the League is 
studying. Make journey to the Holy 
Land and learn to stop by lake and river, 
city and hamlet, made sacred by the 
presence of the Christ. 

In connection with Bible biography, 
take up not more than two or three 
characters in a single year. More than 
this can scarcely be mastered. Haive the 
class keep note-books andin them record— 
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Place of birth of the character selected. 

The family and surroundings of his early 
life. 

Principal events of his life. 

The erisis or turning point in his life. 

His great work. 

Some lessons we can gain from the 
study of his life. 


Make comparisons of characters studied. 
With younger children emphasize the 
characters which are strongest, wisest and 
bravest. As they get older, those may be 
taken up which serve especially as warn- 
ings, 

Bible biography furnishes an unending 
source of material for study, 


There is a danger that we may attempt 
too much in our zeal to develop the 
child’s character. Bnt we grow slowly, 
and if too much is undertaken, the quality 
of work must suffer. 

In connection with the early biographi- 
cal work, tke game of ‘‘ Who am I1?’’ is 
suggestive. It can be used in a variety of 
ways. I will suggest but one. The super- 
intendent begius—‘‘I am a child of 
special promise. My father and mother 
went out of their country into an unknown 
land. When I grew to be quite a big boy, 
God told my father to give me back to 
Him in sacrifice.” 
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By this time some one will probably 
have guessed the character meant. If 
only one knows, she may come and whis- 
per the name to the leader, and if she has 
guessed right, she may go on with the 
story until some one else guesses, and 
then she may continue, ete. 

Another game is Twenty questions, or 
‘ Yes, no, and I don’t know,” using Bible 
characters or places or objects as the thing 
to be guessed 

Oscasionally use a Bible alphabet in 
connection with the character study, as— 

A is the first man. 

B, a son of Jacob. 

C slew his brother. 

D was a shepherd boy, ete. 

Sometimes write out statements about 
the characters studied, learning out names 
and characteristics and have them filled 
in, 

A third topic is :— 

The study of the Werd itself. 

first, last and always explain the mean- 
ing of the verses and psalms taught with 
simple stories, which touch on the actual ~ 
experiences of the child. Begin at the 
point of contast, and then the application 
wili be so evident that the lesson to be 
taught will enter the child’s heart as the 
air and sunsbine enter in to develop the 
physical life. 


' 
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The words are important to know, of 
course, but if there be illumination first, 
‘tis doubly precious to the little ones. 

Suggestive passages of Scripture for 
learning are: Psalms 1, 23, 24, 100, 19, 
90, 91, 103, 1st Cor. 13; Isa. 53; Matt. 
5, 6, 7, ete. 

Have children find chapter and verse 
for certain passages, as— 

Jno. 3: 16, Isa. 29: 3, Matt. 11: 28-30 
ete. 7 

Care should be used in selections made 
for responsive readings that they be short, 
and suited to the child-life and experience. 


Daily Bible readings, short and simple, 
not more than from one to three verses 
in length will be a means of securing daily 
reading on the part of the children. 

Give beginnings of verses, and have the 
children complete them, as— 


God so loved tl he 

Jesus said, ‘‘Iamthe way. . . . « 

Blessed are the meek 

Ask and it shall Be hoe BM 

Suffer the little children .... . 

Word hunts are very good drill after the 
children have had a good many verses. 
Select some word, such as father, believe, 
trust, love, etc., and have them find and 
Write out as many Bible verses as they can 
in which that verse occurs. 
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Have these brought in with the prin- 
cipal word underlined. 

The Bible is the basis, algo for training 
in public prayer. There are so many 
verses that are prayers in themselves, as 
Psa. 90: 14: 19: 14, etc. 

Other verses may be turned into prayers, 
as the beatitudes for example :— 

‘‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they 
shall see God.’”’ ‘' Lord, make me pute in 
heart that Z may see God.”’ 


After a while, when in close touch with 
the children, give out cards and have them 
write on them their names and favourite 
Bible verse. This will give an insight 
into the spiritual life of the children. We 
are working to the point of their making a 
definite consecration of their lives to God, 
and this revelation of their hearts to their 
superintendent will show her where they 
are as nothing else could do. It will bea 
basis for her personal touch with them, in 
leading out to a definite Christian experi- 
ence. 

Tt wouid not be possible to follow all of 
these suggestions in a single yar, that 
is, In their entirety, but let me urge a 
conseculive course of Bible work in which 
there shall be a development in the work 
from month to month, instead of hap- 
hazard selection which really has no defi- 
nite end in view. 
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Now let us consider briefly—the fourth 
and last topic—the use of Bible stories. 


Study Bible stories for their lterary 
value. A good story must have action. 
It must have a climax which is skilfully 
reached. It may teach several different 
lessons. 


Children love stories that have rhythm, 
recurrence and repetition. The Three 
Bears is a fine illustration of this. In the 
Bible we have this same thing in the 
story of the call of Samuel. Again, it 
appears in the story of the Hebrew children 
when they called the magicians and wise 
men and astrologers and all the rest of the 
wonder-workers with their long list of 
musical instruments. Just read the story 
and see how fascinating it is, 


To illustrate the skilful leading to the 
climax of the story, turn to the story of 
Joseph. “The crisis comes when Joseph's 
cup is found in Benjamin’s sack. Notice 
the search began with Simeon’s sack, and 
think how breathless all must have been 
till they caine to the last, the child Ben- 
jamin’s, in whose sack the cup was hid. ~ 


The story of Absalom’s death is recorded, 
and the way the news was brought to 
‘David is portrayed in 2 Sam. 18. Abishai, 
the professional runner, was sent first, 

_ Ahimaaz was sent later, but reached the 
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king first, because love led him to go. 
Note the alternation of hope and despair. 

The greater the story, the longer the 
climax is delayed. It should appear as 
late as possible. Note how Jesus’ revel- 
ation of Himself to the two disciples on 
the way to Emmaus comes just at the last 
of the story. 

These are the things which make stories 
vital and living to a body of Juniors. Be 
full of it, see it, be concrete and definite, 
if necessary, shorten it. Tell it many 
times. It will never grow ald with telling. 

One single Bible story may contain 
many truths which we want to make a 
part of the child’s nature. 

Therefore a caution is needed. Do not 
attempt to emphasize all these in one 
telling of the story. Make one truth 
prominent and clear, and let another side 
of the truth appear in another recital. 
Do not point the moral. Itisn’t necessary. — 
If the story is skilfully told, the child will 
naturally make his own application. 

In closing, I would simply say, let us 
not expect grown-up virtues in children. 
They have to go through trying phases of 
development; but in faith, patience, and 
much prayer we may expect to see the 
growth and advancement for which we are 


working. 
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